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I must now devote a short space to the con- 
cluding history of the Somersetshire persecution. 
One of the most interesting and trustworthy ac- 
counts of the sufferings of Friends in that coun- 


ty, is given by John Whiting, of Nailsea, in a 
book entitled ‘‘ Persecution Kxposed,’”’ from 
which I have given more than one quotation. 
He was an eye-witness of many of the events de- 
scribed ; and he suffered a seven years’ impris- 


onment himself, at Ilchester. 
this time he was kindly treated, and even allow- 
ed to go home for short intervals; but at other 
times his treatment was very severe. On one 
ogcasion, he was made to lodge in the dungeon, 
called Joctors’ Commons, where condemned 
prisoners were commonly confined. He says, 
“‘T Jay upon straw, on a damp earthen floor, 
which seemed somewhat hard, not having been 
used to such lodging; but one day as I was 
walking in the court of the prison, with my mind 
retired to the Lord, it arose in my heart, ‘ give 
up,’ which took impression on my mind, so that 
I gave up to suffer patiently, and leave my cause 
to the Lord, being resigned to His will; and as 
] was freely given up, way was made for my de- 
liverance, near about this very time. Oh the 
peace that [ had in my bosom! The Lord was 
wonderfully with me, and gave me as it were a 
song in the night. * * * Icould ofteneven 
sing, as Paul and Silas did in the stocks; and 
could say with the Psalmist, ‘ His statutes have 
been my songs in the house of my pilgrimage.’ ” 
The year before his release, he and his friend 
John Hipsley, were hand-bolted together, and 
could only pull off their coats at night from one 
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arm. In this condition they were kept in a close 
room in summer, among the Duke of Monmouth’s 
men, with nothing to lie on but straw. They 
were in danger too from small-pox, and hada 
fever patient by their side. The same magis- 
trate who committed John Whiting, had on one 
occasion disturbed the meeting at Olaverham, 
whilst Charles Marshall was praying, pulling 
him down between the gallery rails, by which he 
was seriously injured. 

Friends of Chew were inhumanly treated on 
one occasion, by Hellier, of Bristol, who fel! 
upon them, and beat them, as they were sitting 
in their meeting, as he had been used to do to 
their brethren in Bristol. Twenty-seven were 
apprehended, and sixteen sent to prison. Hel- 
liar was with difficulty restrained from burning 
the house, and actually causedethe seats to be 
carried out and burnt. 

Although I have been obliged by want of 
spese and time to give up the intention of includ- 
ing Gloucestershire in this sketch, I do not like 
to omit the mention of an outrage committed at 
Frenchay meeting on one occasion, at which 
time the Friends present at the meeting were 
shamefully beaten and ill-used, and great injury 
was done to the seats of the meeting house. It 
was mentioned to me by the late Jacob Player 
Sturge, with whom I had some Jong and interest- 
ing conversations on the subject of these lectures, 
during his last illness. He said he remembered 
seeing some of the seats which were injured at 
that time, in the old meeting house, at Frenchay; 
and he was present many years ago at a Quar- 
terly Meeting there, at which it was proposed to 
build a new house. Matthew Wright, of Bris- 
tol, who was present, pointed to these damaged 
seats, and intimated that an ancestor of his own 
had been concerned in the outrage ; and that he 
would give Friends £100 towards the new 
house. 

The loss of goods and the time spent in prison 
fell with peculiar severity on many persons in 
low circumstances, who had united themselves 
with the Society. Among the cases of imprison- 
ment mentioned in Somersetshire are those of a 
widow, nearly one hundred years of age; of 
several other widows and poor persons, impris- 
oned for demands of a few shillings (one for eight 
years ;) of a widow, with six children, carrying 
her infant to prison; and of laboring men, leav- 
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ing wives and families at home. The havoc of| “ He was carried with an honorable attendance 
goods often included the loss of household furni-|to Bridgewater to be buried’’ He was an able 
ture; the very beds on which the sick lay being | minister of the gospel of Christ, of a sound judg- 
taken from under them. No circumstances. of | ment, solid, weighty testimony, and grave deport- 
affliction seemed to be regarded as a bar to these| ment. * * * * He lefta good report and savor 
cruel proceedings. We read of a corpse being| behind him in the town, and among all that 
taken away from a funeral company by a parish| knew him. Of whose sincerity, zeal for God, 
priest, and afterwards buried in the unconsecrated | and service for His truth, a volume might be 
ground of the churchyard; the pretext being a| written.” Thomas Budd died also at Ilchester, 
demand of 6s. 8d. for allowing the procession to|a prisoner eight years; William Hodges, six 
pass through his parish. In another case a/ years; John Popple, ten years; Lucy Travers, 
widow had two cows taken from her, worth £9, | an aged widow, imprisoned for'a demand of two 
for having been present at her husband’s fune- pence (Easter offerings :) and Samuel Clothier, 
ral; and others, who attended on that occasion, | more than ten years. There was another mem- 
were distrained upon to the value of £82. Great| ber of the Clothier family imprisoned, an inter- 
unfairness was often practised in the manner in| esting relic of whose confinement is now in the 
which legal proceedings were carried on. John| possession of his descendant, Celia Clothier, of 
Clark, of Grenton, was outlawed for having fail-| Street, a family Bible, purchased with the pro- 
ed to appear in answer to summonses which he/ ceeds of his labor when in prison. 

had not received: and an aged cripple was im-| The only other case I must mention, is one 
prisoned for not appearing in London the day|in which Friends of Bristol seem to have taken 
after he had received a summons from the Ex-|a deep iuterest—that of Thomas Parsons, of 
chequer Court. The total loss of Friends in| Portshead. He was committed to prison in 
Somersetshire, from distraints under the Conven-| 1670, and died about three months after. 
ticle Act, is estimated by John Whiting at! Besse says of him, ‘He was a faithful and va- 
£3,000, and in the country at large at £100,000. | liant man, who kept his house open for religious 
Various statements have been put forth in regard| meetings in the most dangerous times, and 
to the total number of Friends imprisoned in| maintained his testimony to the truth through 
England and Wales, and of the deaths which| many imprisonments and spoilings of his goods, 
occurred in prison, some of which are doubtless| abiding firm unto the end, and finishing his 
exaggerated. John Whiting quotes a statement, | course with joy.’’ The following letter, in James 
as having been presented by Friends to the| Dix’s collection, is addressed to William Rogers, 
Bishops and Clergy, that 12,316 Friends had|or Thomas Gouldney, of Bristol, by Thomas 
been imprisoned, and that 321 had died in pris-| Parsons, during his last imprisonment at Ilches- 
on, from 1660 to 1685; and these numbers, | ter, and is in reply to their offer to take charge 
added to those before given under the Common-| of two of his sons: ‘Dear Friends,—I re- 
wealth, amount to 15,489 imprisonments, and | ceived yours of the 20th instant, with your true 
353 deaths in prison. A paper contained in a|love more largely expressed in your brother-like 
valuable collection of manuscripts which has| proffer than formerly, which I most obligingly 
been kindly lent me by James Dix, gives an ac-| receive and accept. And although the power 
count of 929 Friends imprisoned in Somerset-| and presence of the Lord gives that consolation 
shire, and of 33 having died in prison; but it is| and true peace which the world cannot give, nor 
not clear whether this includes the whole period | take away, which is, according to His promise, 
of the persecution. This paper, attested by Jas-| an hundred-fold more worth than all that we are 
per Batt, shows J. W.’s estimate of £3,000 dis-| capable of losing, or forsaking, for His sake ; yet 
trained to have been within the mark. Even| the Lord leaves not His faithful ones here, but 
if the number of deaths which occurred in prison | fulfils His promise in taking care of them, even 
could be precisely fixed, we should be unable to| in these outward concerns of the world, whereof 
estimate the total loss of life, many having died} He seeth His to stand in need, everlasting 
soon after leaving prison, in consequence of the | praises to His name, with perpetual thankfulness 
privation they had endured, or the infection to| to Him for His mercies in opening the hearts of 
which they had been exposed. I must restrict} you His instruments of compassion, by whose 
myself to the mention of but a few of those who| bounty I now and mine do, or are like to par- 
sealed their testimony with their blood in Ilches- | take so plentifully. Dear Friends, I have three 
ter prison. John Anderdon, of Bridgwater, has|sons; which of them you will please to choose, 
been already mentioned as one of the earliest |I shall freely commit them to you, esteeming it 
members of the Society in Somersetshire. He} mine and their greatest happiness (here in this 
was & learned man, and having had the benefit | world) to be where they may receive such edu- 
of a legal training, he was of great assistance to| cation, that neither my opportunity nor ability 
others in this time of persecution. He suffered | ; can reach to give them. , And my truest desire 
in all about twenty years’ imprisonment, and | to the Lord is, that they may, in all sobriety and 
died a prisoner, says Whiting. ‘for the testi-| diligence, walk worthy of the Lord’s mercies 
mony of Jesus against swesring.’”’ He adds,!and your favors. I know not how the Lord will 
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further dispose of me, but I hear the full inten- 
tion is to bring me under a premunire, and keep 
me a prisoner during my life; and strict order 
is given to the keepers not to give me liberty to 
see my home. Therefore I must leave this busi- 
ness to you and my wife to do as you think meet, 
to which we shall both thankfully agree. Our 
Friends of the meeting at Long Sutton are most 
barbarously used this last week. Justice Hel- 
lier putting off the informers (for which they 
threaten him for his £100) they went to Wells, 
and the Chancellor and Francis Polet granted 
them warrants to distrain, which they have done, 
leaving many Friends neither meat, drink, bed- 
ding, nor dish, spoon, nor any lumber; breaking 
open Friends’ houses that be here prisoners, to 
look for, and to search for, the goods of some 

j. The Lord, in His due time, will 
put an end to this cruelty, which is a far greater 
burden to me to hear than to feel. The oppor- 
tunity of sending home by one of our Friends 
here, denieth me the opportunity of further en- 
largement at present, only my dear love to you 
and all Friends, as you have freedom and oppor- 
tunity, resting in haste, your faithful, obliged 
friend, Thomas Parsons.’”’ He adds, “I hear 
that my brother Knight hath been troubled 
again by your Parliament Knight. If either of 
your leisures will permit, I should desire to hear 
the truth of it by the next.”” [No date.] Be- 
fore the discovery of this admirable letter, I had 
been greatly interested by the following minute 
of Bristol two weeks’ meeting, relating to Tho- 
mas Parsons’ children, dated 20th of first month, 
1671:—*“ Friends having formerly manifested 
their readiness to take a fatherly care, as to edu- 
eation, and binding apprentice, two of Thomas 
Parsons’ children, now a sufferer in Ilchester 
gaol, Jane Hods, daughter of the said Thomas 
Parsons, came and presented to this meeting her 
brothers John and Samuel, to whom the whole 
meeting manifested their tender love and regard; 
and thereupon ordered Dennis Hollister to re- 
ceive, in the name of the meeting, the said John 
and Samuel from the hands of the said Jane, 
their sister; and to acquaint her that a due and 
fatherly care should be taken of them, aecording 
to what had been signified, by order of this meet- 
ing, to their father, which accordingly was done, 
and the two children immediately committed, in 
her presence, to Susannah Pearson for their diet, 
at £2 per ann. for each child.” 

(To be continued.) 


abandon the hurtful and consequently ev:7 habit 
of tobacco using. 

Becoming sensible that the use of tobacco was 
destroying my health, causing nervous debility 
with all its attendant evils, I resolved to renounce 
the habit, which I contracted in my youth and 
continued to practise until the 49th year of my 
age. It is now 12 years since I have touched, 
tasted, or handled the poison; and for the en- 
couragement of those who may doubt as to the 
possibility or benefit of making the sacrifice, I 
may say that my health has improved, and I feel 
better every way. After making up my mind to 
abstain from its use, I was never tempted to 
make use of it again, but the way was made easy, 
strength and help being afforded in the needful 
time. 8. W. 

Norwich, 11th of 8th mo., 1858. 




































Report on the visit of Eliza P. Gurney to Pied- 
mont and the South of France, accompanied 
by Robert and Christine Alsop. 


Our dear friends left London on the 7th of 
the Tenth month, 1856, and were favored safely 
to reach La Tour, in the Valley of Lucerna, the 
chief town of the Vaudois, on the 17th of the 
same month. 

On the following First-day they had a meeting 
in their own apartments at the hotel, at which 
were present several of the ministers and other 
serious persons; it was not large, but solemn, 
and to our dear friends a time of encouragement, 
both from the sense of Divine help mercifully 
granted, and from the kind welcome with which 
they were received. 

On their visit to the Preparatory Orphan 
Boarding School, opened on the recommendation 
of our late dear friend William Forster, in which 
twenty-two girls were receiving a useful and 
guarded education, they were much pleased with 
the cleanliness and order which prevailed, and 
with the happy and thankful spirit which seemed 
to pervade the institution. A new and commo- 
dious building for their accommodation was in 
course of erection, in a beautiful situation, at a 
short distance. 

Whilst at La Tour they visited the Vaudois 
hospital, which is well placed, clean and neat; 
also a ragged school for girls, in which about 
sixty-six children were instructed and kindly 
cared for. 

The first meeting of a more public character 
took place in the girls’ school-room. Several of 
the ministers from different parts of the valleys, 
then in town, and of the professors of the college, 
were present, and there was great openness of 
communication. 

On the following First-day a meeting was held 
at Bobbio, about eight miles up the valley, to 
which place the moderator had gone over in the 
morning for the purpose of giving notice. Here 
they meta little company of serious people, to 





For Friends’ Review. 
TOBACCO. 


It was with much satisfaction I read the ex- 
perience of a reformed tobacco user, in the Re- 
view, published a short time ago. Desiring to 
add my mite to the good cause, I am willing to 
relate a little of my experience, hoping to en- 
courage some who may be almost persuaded to 
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whom the Gospel message was freely handed 
forth; after which the moderator addressed the 
people, and alluded in touching terms to the 
visit of our late dear friend William Forster, 
‘“‘who,” he said, ‘had come amongst them to 
sow precious seed, which our dear sister has now 
come to water; let us pray that the Lord may 
be pleased to give the increase.”’ 

A large meeting was held with the inhabitants 
of “ St.” Jean, about three miles distant, which 
was open, quiet and satisfactory; also a good 
meeting at ‘St.’ Marguerite’s, adjoining La 
Tour; they next proceeded to Angrogna, at 
which place they had a large and good meeting 
with the mountain people, and the word flowed 
freely in love towards them; great attention and 
seriousness prevailed, and the visitors and visited 
parted in much love. 

A pretty large meeting was held at Villar, 
about six miles up the valley, which was also 
an interesting occasion. Towards the conclusion 
an aged man, oneof the congregation, arose, and 
in earnest terms accepted and enforced the truths 
which had been brought to view, although in a 
mode to them so unusual, it being the first time 
that a female had thus appeared among them as 
a minister. 

At the close of their visit to this valley, an 
opportunity was unexpectedly afforded them to 
meet with the teachers of the remote village 
schools, which are held only in the winter 
months. These young men, about sixty in num- 
ber, had come up to La Tour from different 
parts of the valleys, in order to spend a week or 
more in a short course of lessons, intended to aid 
them in the discharge of their duties. The oc- 
casion was one of much solemnity and favor. 

On the fifth of Eleventh month, they left La 
Tour for Pérosa, and on the following day had a 
meeting in the school-room at Pomaret, in the 
valley called “St.” Martin’s. They next had a 
large meeting at the Ville Séche, which was held 
in the minister's house, kindly given up for their 
use; much pains having been taken to adapt it 
to the occasion. In this meeting the feeling of 
Gospel love was largely prevalent, baptising all 
as into one body, and it was closed by earnest 
prayer offered up by one of the ministers pre- 
sent. Thus terminated the visit to the valleys. 

Passing thence to Turin, on First-day evening 
a meeting was held in the Protestant school- 
room, which was well filled; many Italian con- 
verts being present. At the close, Pastor Bert 
gave, in Italian, some account of the Soeiety of 
Friends ; another minister concluding with prayer 
for a blessing on the word that had been spoken. 

At Nice our friends had a large and interest- 
ing meeting. There were present persons of va- 
rious ranks and classes, and of different nations, 
forming a quiet and attentive company. 

From this place they proceeded to Cannes, in 
France, where on First-day they had a good 
meeting in the large dining-room of the hotel, 
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chiefly attended by foreign visitors and residents. 
At Marseilles they also found much openness, 
and a meeting was held at the hotel to satisfac- 
tion. 

On the First-day after their arrival at Nismes, 
they attended the meeting of Friends in the 
morning, and had a large public meeting in the’ 
evening in the Wesleyan chapel. 

From this place Robert Alsop returned to 
England for a time, in consequence of the seri- 
ous illness of his beloved mother, [who subse- 
quently died.] During his absence, kindly as- 
sisted by friends of the neighborhood, visits to 
various places in the vicinity were paid; the 
meetings at Congenies were attended, and a 
large and good public meeting was held at 
Nages. 

They had a satisfactory meeting in the Mora- 
vian chapel at ‘‘ St.”” Hypolite; and at Anduze 
and La Salle in the Cevennes, where some reli- 
gious awakening has recently taken place, inter- 
esting meetings were held, which were largely 
attended, notwithstanding the heavy rains. 

At the Two Months’ Meeting held at Conge- 
nies, were also present our dear friends Susan 
Howland and her companions, and John Yeard- 
ley; also Robert Alsop, who had rejoined his 
companions. The business was agreeably con- 
ducted, and the occasion was one of considerable 
interest. 

After holding several satisfactory meetings 
with the inhabitants, and visiting the few mem- 
bers of the meeting held at the place called 
“St.” Gilles, our dear friends went forward to 
Valence, and visited the few who are attached to 
Friends at the Pialoux, a few miles distant. They 
were much interested with .some of the simple- 
hearted people whom they there met with. Pas- 
sing from thence to Anonay, where. they had a 
good meeting, they proceeded to “ St.’”’ Etienne, 
and had a meeting with a few individuals who 
have been brought into some degree of unity 
with the principles of our Society : to these the 
word of encouragement was extended in the love 
of the Gospel, and it was cordially received. A 
meeting was held at Lyons in their own apart- 
ments, which was well attended. On many of 
these occasions, large numbers of tracts were dis- 
tributed, and were generally well received. 

Our dear friends were favored to return to 
England in safety and in peace about the mid- 
die of the First month, ander a grateful sense 
of the help and compassionate mercy extended 
towards them through the course of the engage- 
ment. 

Feeling that further service on the Continent 
was required of them, Eliza P. Gurney and‘ her 
companions, Robert and Christine Alsop, again 
left home in the Sixth month, 1857, and 'pro- 
ceeded to Brussels, at which city a public meet- 
ing was held, which was well attended, and was 
felt to be a season of much solemnity. 

At Dusselthal, near the Rhine, they visited 
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the Orphan Institution of Count Von der Recke, 
and held a meeting with the children, 300 in 
number, and other inmates of the establishment. 
Passing thence to Minden, they attended the 
two meetings of’ Friends on First-day, and subse- 
quently held a satisfactory meeting for the in- 
habitants. 

At Pyrmont they were present at the First- 
day morning and Preparative meetings of Friends, 
and on the third-day following held an interest- 
ing meeting in the meeting-house, which was 
well filled with the visitors and residents. They 
returned to Minden, attended the Two Months’ 
Meeting, and visited the Friends of the town 
with interest and satisfaction. 

A meeting was afterwards held at Oberkirchen, 
in Hesse, with the few who, though not in mem- 
bership, have for some years maintained a pro- 
fession with Friends, under circumstances of 
difficulty and trial, owing to the intolerance of 
their rulers. Several of their neighbors also at- 
tended ; and it was felt to be a time of Divine 
favor. 

At Berlin, a meeting was held in the large 
room of the hotel, the prospect of which was 
weighty and exercising, but it proved a large 
and solid meeting; and our friends had again to 
acknowledge with thankfulness, the gracious help 
afforded in the needful time. A small meeting 
was afterwards held with some Bohemian set- 
tlers, in the neighboring village of Rixdorf. 

Whilst in Berlin, the mind of our dear friend 
Eliza P. Gurney was brought under much seri- 
ous thoughtfulness, from the apprehension that 
it was required of her, in Gospel love, to endea- 
vor to obtain an interview with the King and 
Queen of Prussia, who were then at Potsdam. 
This interview was readily granted, and the 
visit was gratefully received. Their intercourse 


With such, they not unfrequently had seasons 
of sweet communion. 

Throughout these extended journeys, they had 
thankfully to acknowledge the preserving care 
of the Shepherd of Israel, and at its close to 
make mention of His loving kindness, in so re- 
markably opening the way for them, and bring- 
ing them back again in health and peace. 

Signed on behalf of the Committee, held in 
London, 10th of Fifth month, 1858. 

JostAH ForsTER. 





THE GENERAL AND HIS SWORD. 


‘‘ T was trained in the school of war,”’ said he, 
‘¢ from childhood, having been born at the cannon’s 
mouth, and nurtured amidst the clash of arms. 
Thirst for military glory was the ruling passion 
of my heart. In early life I obtained the com- 
mand of a regiment; and in time became Briga- 
dier-General. In disciplining the soldiers under 
me, it was my great aim to get them into such a 
state of mind as would allow them to shoot at 
men, women and children, as they would at a 
target, and to throw cannon-balls and bomb-shells 
into masses of human beings, as against stone 
walls, without one thought of the pain and suf- 
fering they were inflicting. I always found that 
those in whose hearts human sympathy and affec- 
tion were nearly extinct, made the coolest, most 
steady, and trustworthy soldiers. If a town were 
to be sacked and pillaged, a country to be deso- 
lated, and houses and crops to be destroyed ; if 
an enemy’s garrison were to be put to the sword ; 
and if women and children were to be massacred ; 
such were the men whom I could always trust to 
execute my orders. In short, I found Napoleon’s 
maxim true, ** The worse the man, the better the 
soldier.”’ 

‘But I could never endure to hear soldiers 


with the King was made easy by the kindness / talking about loving their enemies; about forgiv- 


and urbanity of his manner, and the opportunity 
was made use of for representing the case of a 
young man imprisoned for refusing to bear arms, 
and who was shortly afterwards released. 

The visit to Germany was concluded by a 
large meeting, held in the hotel at Dusseldorf, 
to good satisfaction. From Dusseldorf they pro- 
ceeded into Switzerland, and at Neufchatel were 
cheered by the love of Christian friends, and the 
readiness with which a meeting was arranged 
for them. 


ing injuries, and returning good for evil. In 
my calm moments, I never could see what Chris- 
tianity had to do with war; or how a soldier 
could pretend to be a Christian. My only argu- 
ment for war was necessity ; and I never could 
endure to hear men justify it from the precepts 
and example of Christ. 1 never wished to hear 
any praying among my soldiers, for I felt that 
praying and fighting were not congenial. 

‘I left the army surfeited with military hon- 
ors. I had a sword of beautiful make and polish, 


Passing thence to Geneva, a field of much in-| which was given to me as a reward for my ser- 


terest presented itself, and several opportunities 
of religious intercourse were afforded; the visit 
to this place was closed by a large and solemn 
meeting, in which, through the power of the 
Holy Spirit, they were strengthened to declare 
the blessed truths of the Gospel of Christ. 
During this visit to the Continent, as well as 
the preceding one, our friends were much inter- 
ested in meeting with those who, being made 
sensible of the unsatisfying nature of all tempo- 


‘vices. With that sword I had slain many human 
|beings. Their blood now cries to God against 
me ; for I killed them knowing them to be inno- 
cent, merely because they belonged to the nation 
against whom I was waging war. Then I saw 
|not as I now see. Gross darkness covered my 
| mind. My keen polished sword I idolized; and 
I carried it with me into my retirement, when I 
left the camp andthearmy. That sword I hung 
up in my parlor, and I kept it near me as an old 


ral things, were athirst for the waters of life. and familiar friend. 
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“In my quiet retirement I began to review 
the past, and look into the future ; and to study 
more closely my relations to my Maker—and to 
my fellow-beings. I began to read more atten- 
tively the Christian Scriptures. I began to feel 
that my whole life had been at war with God as 
wellas with man. Conviction fastened upon me, 
and I bowed my soul in sorrow before high Hea- 
ven, oppressed with the thought that I had lived 
but to spread misery and death. The law which 
enjoined dove to enemies was what most troubled 
me; for I was conscious of having violated it most 
flagrantly. 

“‘T sat in my parlor one day, thinking how 
Christ loved his enemies, and died for them. I 
felt that I had been his enemy, and that he had 
loved me, and had died for me. My spirit was 
subdued. With tears I exclaimed, ‘God be 
merciful to me, a sinner.’ A new spirit was 
kindled within me. A sweet calm settled upon 
me; I felt a gentle, a tender and forgiving spirit 
towards all men. I felt that I loved everybody, 
and that I could not injure my deadliest enemy, 
let him do what he would to me. I seemed to 
dwell in love and in heaven. 

‘¢ While in this frame my eye rested on my 
sword, and I said to myself, ‘If I love mine ene- 
mies, What use have I for that sword?’ The spi- 
rit of love seemed to whisper in my heart in sweet 
and gentle tones, ‘ Beat it up, BEAT IT UP, and 
learn war no more.’ So distinct was the impres- 
sion that I should beat it up, that I said aloud, 
in the hearing of my wife, who was present, ‘ I 
will—I will beat it up.’ My wife was startled 
as she heard me, and saw me moving towards my 
sword to take it down. She hastily arose, came 
towards me, and asked, ‘ General, what are you 
going to do with your sword?’ ‘To beat it up,’ 
said 1; ‘I have no more use for it. ‘Why 
should you beat it up?’ said she, ‘it can injure 
no one now ; and it serves to remind you of past 
deeds of glory, and of the high estimation in 
which they were held.’ ‘ Those deeds of glory, 
as you call them,’ I replied, ‘ were deeds of shame 
and sorrow, and have of late caused me many 
tears of anguish. Would that I and the world 
could forget them! The war spirit is, I trust, 
dead within me. I love my fellow-creatures; I 
could not injure any one. What have I to do 
with a deadly weapon? I will beat up that sword, 
and then can I pray for peace.’ 1 took my beau- 
tiful sword, went to a smith’s shop, and beat it 
into a pruning-hook. I have kept it ever since 
to prune my garden.” 

Was that man’s conduct the natural result of 
love? If it was, then do those who practise or 
advocate war practically deny the Christian spirit 
and its regenerating power. If they profess 
Christianity, their religion is but an abstraction 
or an observance. If it were a living principle, 
leading to a practical obedience to the plain and 
positive precepts of the Gospel, they would beat 
up their swords and learn war no more. I never 
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heard a warrior, who understood the principles 
and practices necessarily connected with war, 
attempt to justify it by an appeal to the law'‘of 
love. Even a Wellington has said, “ A man who 
has nice notions of religion had better not become 
a soldier.” 
Christian, cut his way to glory through the very 
bowels of humanity !— Wright on Defensive War. 


Yet that man, professing to be a 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A MINISTER IN THE SOCIETY 


OF FRIENDS. 
(Continued from 795.) 


The two following years were passed much in 


the same manner. It was esteemed a great priv- 
ilege to attend meetings, and she mach enjoyed 
them ; but was too diffident and ignorant to join 
in connection with any religious society, or make 
any profession of her faith and love to the Sa- 
viour, though it was as real in her heart as ever 
it was afterwards. 


She did go so far as to meet 
with her comrades in a little child’s prayer meet- 


ing; and once, when there were no grown per- 
sons present, engaged in a vocal supplication with 
the rest; but the fear that her parents would hear 
of it, generally restrained her from such boldness. 


Sometimes, when one or another little girl 
would come to visit her, they would retire into a 
lonely field and pray together. At other times 


she with the rest became careless and less thought- 
ful on the subject. 


At one time, when she and 
her mates were together in a very lonely place, 


she, in order to make fun, stood up and preached 
a mimic sermon to them, which, though it began 


with a laugh, ended more seriously than any of 
them expected. 

The removal of her father to another place of 
residence, about the completion of the 12th yearof 
her age, made another change in her situation, 
which affected her religious experience. If, in the 
comparatively retired and independent country 
life, diffidence had chained down her spirit, how 
much more in the village, with the trappings of 
wealth around her, was she overwhelmed with the 
fear of man. Yet the first summer of her life was 
marked with secret prayer, and at a particular time 
she endeavored to ask that Solomon’s choice 
might be made her own; and to make her prayer 
more distinct, used to repeat and sing (as that was 
a mode of repeating that would not excite obser- 
vation,) the verse following : 


“T want to have wisdom that comes from above; 
I want my heart filled with the purest of love ; 
I want my faith strong, and my anchor hope sure, 
That all things with patience I may well endure.” 


She also endeavored to make the language of 
the hymn that commences 
“ Vain, delusive world, adieu !” 
her own. 
She had now an opportunity of becoming some- 
what more acquainted with the Society of Friends, 
by means of the library, which she read with 
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great avidity. Sewell’s History, Ellwood’s Jour- 
nal, Woolman’s Journal, and No Cross, no Crown, 
were the principal works read in this and the 
following years, and she tried to reduce to prac- 
tice the instruction there gained. The winter of 
her thirteenth year, which was spent with an 
aunt, about thirty miles from her father’s, again 
threw her under the influence of Methodist in- 
struction, in a Methodist family, and at a Meth- 
odist school. Still, there was no protracted 
meeting in progress, and nothing was said or 
done to strengthen her mind in the great work 
of confessing her Saviour, and so that work still 
remained undone, though she still practised se- 
cret prayer at times. Early in the spring she 
returned to her father’s and engaged in domestic 
duties as she had done the previous summer. 
Here she read with careful attention the No Cross, 
no Crown, of William Penn, and as she closed 
the book she mentally asked, “If every one 
must bear a cross, what cross must 1 bear?” 
And the next thought was, “The same cross 
that William Penn bore.” Now, there was a 
question up in her mind: Was this a direction 
from the spirit of God, or was it her own imagi- 
nation? William Penn was a great minister, and 
governor of a province, and a great man every 
way. He was publicly persecuted, and she had 
no reason to expect this. How then could she 
bear the same cross as he? As her faith was yet 
but a glimmer, the enemy had full opportunity 
to raise all sorts of objections and fears, and as 
she was entirely excluded from conversation on 
religious subjects by her ensnaring resolution to 
keep all secret, lest it should expose her failings 
more to the notice of others, she gained no 
strength from the advice of friends. Yet she 
attended Friends’ meetings quite regularly, and 
her dress was very plain. She endeavored to 
look carefully at her own conduct, and to abstain 
from conversation lest she should say something 
wrong. She spent much time in reading se- 
cretly, for that was the only way she could now 
read at all. Her mind was so much absorbed 
that it made her work dissatisfactory, and brought 
much reproach upon her, and this was a new 
source of discouragement about joining the So- 
ciety, which was now her understanding of the 
cross of William Penn. She thought she could 
discern traces of opposition in her mother’s con- 
duct, though, as nothing was said, she could not 
certainly know that this would be the case. Her 
father was a member, but he disapproved of 
birthright membership. She did not find much 
encouragement from him, though as she did not 
converse with him, he could not know anything 
of her situation. Parents should remember that 
if their influence can restrain their children from 
evil, it can or may from duty. Do not rest sa- 
tisfied with keeping them from evil, for that is 
only a negative righteousness, but God commands 
us to publicly honor Him, by uniting with His 
people, and taking up his cross. 
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The year wore tediously away, amid self- 
criminations, and the still fainting desire to bear 
the cross. She prayed much in secret, but still 
her soul remained bound in a prison-house, and 
though she suffered much with fear of eternal 
punishment, she could not gain strength to come 
forth. The following year passed much in the 
same way. One discouragement was that, if she 
joined in membership with Friends, it would cut 
her off from marriage—or subject her to disown- 
ment for marrying out. This stumbling block 
rolled up very high in her way. The meeting 
she attended was almost entirely silent, conse- 
quently her state was not spoken to by ministers, 
and no strength could be gained that way. The 
summer that she entered her fourteenth year, 
her father had removed nearer to meeting. Un- 
der much fear that everlasting punishment would 
be her portion—and she was often brought very 
low with this fear—she once expressed it to lrer 
mother. She replied that she was very glad to 
hear her say so, as she had feared she was given 
over to hardness of heart, and was forsaken by 
the Holy Spirit. She, however, gave a few words 
of advice, which had but little influence on her 
hearer. A night of prayer and anguish was 
spent under the apprehension that though this 
was hard, it might be too true. After much 
conflict she came to the conclusion that she 
would always hope and believe in her Saviour, 
however low she might be permitted to sink into 
sin, as there was nowhere else to go, and nothing 
to be gained by despair. This resolution proved 
an anchor through many conflicts afterwards. 
She met with a minister who addressed a few 
words of encouragement to her, which were as 
water to the thirsty ground; but still did not 
break the seal that so bound her spirit—the 
fear of man that lay like an incubus on her 
mind. 

There was another discouragement that had a 
powerful influence in keeping her back from 
duty, and that was the fact that her father was 
not so permanently settled asif he owned a free- 
hold, and some change might remove her en- 
tirely from meetings, and thus practically cut her 
off from Society, almost as soon as united to it. 
Her faith being so weak, was affected by every 
suggestion of the enemy, who seemed to have 
full permission to work. In the midst of all this 
trial of mind she endeavored to maintain secret 
and mental prayer, and was much perplexed 
about the apostle’s words, “ Pray without ceas- 
ing;” supposing that she ought to make every 
thought a prayer, and yet finding this incom- 
patible with a correct attention to business. This 
was a source of much perplexity. Endeavoring 
to understand her real state, she felt that it was 
most like that of Egypt when ensbrouded in a 
darkness that was felt. ‘‘ My darkness,” thought 
she, ‘¢is so great that I can feel it;’”’ and she 
found an appropriate expression of her feelings 
in the following hymn : 
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“ When, gracious Lord, when shall it be, 
That I shall find my all in Thee? 
The fulness of Thy promise prove, 
The seal of Thine eternal Icve? 


“ A poor, blind child, I wander here, 
If haply I may feel Thee near ; 
O, dark! dark! dark! I still must say, 
Amidst the blaze of gospel day. 


“ Thee, only Thee, I fain would find, 
And cast the world and flesh behind ; 
Thon, only Thou, to me be given, 

Of all thou hast in earth or heaven. 

“When from the arm of flesh set free, 
Jesus, my soul shall fly to Thee; 
Jesus, when I have lost my all, 

I shall upon thy bosom fall.’? 
(To be concluded.) 
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‘Tue WESTERN YEARLY MeEetInG.—A friend 
has placed in our hands a letter conveying in- 
formation which will probably be acceptable to 


some of our readers who may have a prospect of 


attending the New Yearly Meeting. The village 
of Plainfield, where it will be held, is situated on 
the National Road and the Terre Haute Railway, 
fourteen miles west of Indianapolis, and contains 
upwards of four hundredinhabitants. There are 
only two public houses in the place; but several 
private families are making preparations to ac- 
commodate Friends at a reasonable price during 
the Yearly Meeting. About twenty-five families 
of Friends reside in the village; but the Monthly 
Meeting at Plainfield consists of about eighty 
families. White Lic: Quarterly Meeting, held 
seven miles south, comprises sixteen meetings, 
of which the most distant is not more than fifteen 
miles from Plainfield. Cars will be run on the 
Indianapolis and Terre Haute Railroad to suit 
the convenience of the Yearly Meeting, so that 
Friends lodging in Indianapolis will probably find 
no difficulty in attending the meeting. 





Frienps’ Boarpinc ScuHoot at UNION 
Sprinas, New York.—We have great satisfac- 
tion in presenting to our readers, especially those 
within the widely extended limits of New York 
Yearly Meeting, a communication from the Com- 
mittee which has charge of this Institution. The 
winter term will commence early in the Eleventh 
month next; the price of board and tuition is 
low; the situation possesses advantages in being 
easy of access, remarkable for healthfulness, and 
central to a large portion of the members of New 
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York Yearly Meeting; and it is earnestly to be 


hoped that the religious concern in which the 
opening of the school originated, shall be fully 
appreciated and carried into effect by those who 
have children to be educated. 





DeatH or Epwarp Pease.—The name and 
character of this venerable and justly honored 
Friend are familiar to many in this country ; 
there are others whose happy privilege it has 
been to enjoy his Christian hospitality, to listen to 
the affectionate teachings of his wisdom, and to 
partake of the interest and comfort which dis- 
tinguished his correspondence. 

By accounts received, we learn that our friend 
departed this life on the 31st of last month, in 
the 92d year of his age. Beloved and surrounded 
by his family, his end was sweetly peaceful, and 
the undoubted assurance rests, that an admission 
has been granted him to the bosom of his God, 
through the mercy and merits of a crucified 
Redeemer. 

He had been slightly indisposed for some days, 
but was not thought to be ill until the morning 
of the 30th, and in the course of that day and 
in the morning of the 3lst he appeared some- 
what relieved and was comfortable; but in the 
afternoon his pulse indicated that a change was 
near, and about 7 o’clock his Jong and useful life 
closed. 

On the 27th of the month a slight indisposi- 
tion did not prevent his attendance of the An- 
nual Meeting of the North of England Agricul- 
tural School, at Ayton, 20 miles from his home, 
where he evinced his wonted lively interest, put 
most pertinent questions during the examinativun, 
complied with the urgent request of Friends to 
have his name on the committee, and distributed 
to the 70 or 80 boys and girls, who in a ring 
surrounded him, a little annual gift; thus in a 
lengthened life evincing to within a few days of 
its close, the lively interest he had in the welfare 
of his fellow men—heirs with himself of eternal 
glory. 

When a second physician was proposed, he 
said, “Send for either of the two; it is proba- 
ble you will see that this is the ending of a long 
and healthy life ;” and in allusion to the services 
of a young friend, he remarked, “ It is hardly 
likely they will be required any more.” His 
mind was perfectly clear, and it was believed that 
he was sensible to the close. At one time he 
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said that the goodness and mercy which had fol- | 


lowed him all his life long would not forsake him 
now ; and alluding to the dear Saviour’s words, 
remarked, ‘‘ He that cometh to Him shall thirst 
no more.” 

His funeral took place on the 5th of the pre- 
sent month, and so greatly beloved was this 
Friend for his works’ sake, that at the time of 
his burial every shop, store and office in the 
town of Darlington, England, was closed, and 
remained so until the family had returned from 
the interment, to which Friends, neighbors, and 
the laboring classes flocked to be present ; and 
magistrates, with ministers in other religious 
societies, not a few, were there. His remains 
were taken into the meeting-house, according to 
the usage of ancient Friends, and a satisfactory 
meeting was held on the occasion, in which our 
Friends Benjamin Seebohm, J. B. Braithwaite 
and James Backhouse appeared in ministry, and 
were thought to have excellent service. 

Although few amongst us may be called upon 
to walk in the enlarged sphere in which this dear 
Friend walked, both as a comforter and also a 
reprover, yet obedience to the important injunc- 
tion given to Peter—“ If I will that he tarry till 
I come, what is that tothee? Follow thou Me”’— 
will, through Divine mercy, qualify and land us 
all where it is reverently believed this dear Friend 
is now landed, within that City whose walls are 


Salvation, and gates Praise; the end, everlasting 
Life ! 


Diep, At the residence of her father, in Mount Pleas- 
ant, Jefferson Co., Ohio, Mary ANN, daughter of Mary 
and Joseph Wood, in the 14th year of her age. 

She was a member of Short Creek Monthly and 
Mount Pleasant Particular Meeting. 

To her teachers and schoolmates she had much en- 
deared herself by her cheerful obedience, and gentle, 
affectionate manners—these amiable qualities, com- 
bined with a strong regard for the truth, which she 
was never known to violate, render her memory pre- 
cious not only to her bereaved parents, who keenly 
feel their loss, but to many who knew her best. 

Her protracted illness she bore with characteristic 


patience and resignation, and when near the close of 


life she remarked, “She believed she was going to 
die; and turning to her parents and sisters said, 
“Come home with me;” showing that she felt there 
was a home prepared for her in those mansions of rest, 


where we trust she is sweetly resting on the bosom of 


the Saviour. 

,on the 29th of 5th month, 1858, Desoran 
Macy, in the 84th year of herage. She had been 
blind for several years. 

, at the same place, 4th mo. 8th, 1858, Exmia 








Macy, daughter of Stephen Macy, in the 22d year of 


her age. 
, at the same place, 5th mo. 18th, 1858, Exwoop 
Mace, son of David Mace, in the 28th year of his age. 





A. Ramso, aged 47 years and 16 days. 
White Water Monthly Meeting, Ind. 








All were members of New Garden Monthly Meeting 


of Friends, Guilford County, N. C. 


Dizp, in Vassalboro’, Maine, on the 16th of 7th mo., 


Va.entine J. Meaper, in the 40th year of his age. 


In his death the church and his relatives have ex- 


perienced a great loss; but his removal from works to 
reward is doubtless his eternal gain. 
and resignation which he manifested during his sick- 
ness he evinced to those around him that he had not 
deferred preparation to meet his Redeemer to a dying 
bed. 


By the patience 


——, near New Paris, O., on the 11th inst., WiLLiaM 
A member of 
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FRIENDS BOARDING SCHOOL AT UNION SPRINGS, 


N. Y. 
Many inquirics having been made relative to 


the condition and progress of the school, esta- 
blished under the direction of New York 
Yearly Meeting, a brief statement may be accept- 
able to many readers of the Review. 


It was opened last spring, under many disad- 
vantages from the pecuniary pressure, and with 
little previous notice; it has had about thirty 
pupils in boarders and day scholars through the 
summer, and so far has proved very successful. 
From the peculiar structure of the building, it 
has been chiefly confined to girls; but alterations 
and an important addition are now in progress, 
that will enable the school to receive both sexes 
before the winter term, without any inconve- 
nience, by entirely separating two portions of the 
building. The edifice, which is of brick, and 
built in a substantial manner, will then accom- 
modate about eighty persons. 

The situation of this school has much to re- 
commend it. It is on an elevated ridge of land, 
commanding a beautiful and extensive view of 
Cayuga Lake. It is within six miles of the New 
York Central Railroad, and connected with it by 
a steamer in summer, and stages in winter. Itis 
remarkable for its healthfulness, no sickness hav- 
ing yet occurred in the school; and during the 
five years that a large school was formerly kept 
here, it became necessary on but a single occa- 
sion to call a physician. 

The winter term is to commence early in 11th 
month next, and continue for twenty weeks. The 
following prices have been fixed upon: For 
boarders, $50 for the term, and $5 additional to 
pay for fuel and lights, payable quarterly in ad- 
vance. Also, an extra charge of $1 each for in- 
struction in the French, Latin, or Greek languages, 
or in Surveying and the higher Mathematics. 
Arrangements have been made for free lectures 
on the Sciences, and especially on their applica- 
tion to useful purposes. 

It is believed that parents may freely confide 
their children to the care of the superintendents 
and teachers, with the assurance that their wel- 
fare will be assiduously attended to. It is par- 
ticularly desired that all who purpose sending for 


the winter term will give early notice, so that 
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proper arrangements may be made for their com- 
fortable reception. For the Committea, 


J. J. THomas, Clerk. 
Union Springs, 8th mo. 13th, 1858. 





there can be no fitter or more comprehensive ex- 
pression of real worship. Such a man is one of 
those whom the Father is seeking to worship 
Him, to whatever denomination of Christians he 
may belong. Conscious of his own frailty and 
liability to err, he will ever greatly prize those 
means of instruction and of help, which are af- 
forded by the ministry of the Word and by the 
union of kindred spirits in worshipping their 
common Lord. Let us then follow such an one 
to his place of worship, and see what course he 
will pursue there. Although living daily in the 
spirit of worship—i.e. of true subjection to his 
heavenly Father, his feelings are not always alike 
devotional. There are seasons when his trans- 
gressions or his unwatchfulness may have pro- 
duced a temporary coldness and deadness of 
spirit, or when similar feelings, or rather want 
of feeling, may be permitted to come over him 
for the trial of his faith and for his humiliation 
—something, like ‘“‘the sentence of death in 
himself that he should not trust in himself, but in 
Christ who raiseth the dead.” He is thus taught 
that he cannot give himself the spirit of prayer 
and praise--that he knows not what he should 
pray for as he ought, but as the “ Spirit helps 
his infirmities,”—in short that “‘ the preparation 
of the heart in man, as well as the answer of the 
tongue, is from the Lord.” If, therefore, he be 
called upon to engage in singing, instead of 
thoughtlessly complying he will first consider 
whether he can conscientiously, and from his 
heart, adopt the language as his own ; if in vocal 
prayer, he will also thus reflect before entering 
upon it oreven joining in the “ Amen” ; and if 
he cannot truthfully comply, can we not believe 
that the conscientious silence of such a one may 
have more of true worship in it, than the prayer 
or praise of many who are very ready to “ honor 
the Lord with their lips’ ? 

But when the humbled follower of a crucified 
Saviour is thus obliged as it were to “ put his 
mouth in the dust,” he may take comfort in the 
recollection that there are ‘ groanings that can- 
not be uttered’’—that “he who searches the 
heart, knows what is the mind of the spirit,” 
whether expressed or not, and that his heavenly 
Father knows what he has need of, before he 
asks him. In this state of humiliation, there 
may indeed be quite as much of genuine worship, 
the love of his Heavenly Father is nevertheless|as in that more gratifying condition of mind 
so implanted in him, that the language of his| which may be described as the fervor of devotion ; 
inmost soul is ‘‘ Thy will be done,” than which [a condition which the Christian disciple very 

i naturally desires, and the want of which often 

* Neander, in vol. 1, p. 399 of his Church History | needlessly casts him down. It is instructive to 
(Bohn’s edition), observes that, “ That which consti- | member that, during the whole of our Lord’s 
tuted the peculiar character of Christian worship, and - ? _ : 
which distinguished it from every other kind of reli- | #triance upon earth, it was only once that his 
gious worship, was the fundamental conception from disciples were called to sing “ Hosanna,” and 
which the whole character of the Christian life origin- | that but three of them were permitted to witness 


ally took its snape—the idea of the universal priest- | hjs transfiguration in the holy mount. 
hood of Christians—of worship in spirit and in truth 


ne That was no merely speculative doctrine, bnt 
—confined to no special time or place and no par- duri d + bl d li hich 

ticular class of actions, but embracing alike every |®2 €2during and most blessed reality, which was 
action of the whole life.” set forth by our Saviour when he said ‘‘ where two 










































Thoughts on Christian Worship, and the usual 
mode of conducting it, in connection with its 


moral and religious influence. By Isaac 
Rogson. 


[Continued from page 787.} 


In our Saviour’s well-known conversation with 
the woman of Samaria at Jacob’s well, she thus 
addressed Him: ‘Our fathers worshipped in 
this mountain, but ye say that in Jerusalem is 
the place where men ought to worship.” To 
which He condescended to reply, “ Woman, be- 
lieve me—the hour cometh when ye shall neither 
in this mountain nor yet at Jerusalem worship 
the Father.” Neither in this place nor that ex- 
clusively or pre-eminently—but where? “In 
spirit and in truth ;’’—language that we are apt 
to apply far too exclusively to public worship, 
but which has a much wider and more comprehen- 
sive signification. The temple at Jerusalem was 
about to be abolished—the worship under the 
Christian dispensation is to be in spirit. The 
spirit of man is to be brought into true subjec- 
tion and obedience; and the distinct act of wor- 
ship, whether it be the first ejaculation of the 
returning prodigal, or the thanksgiving of the 
experienced Christian, whether it be in public 
or in private, whether uttered in words or silently 
conceived in the heart, is but the natural or 
spontaneous expression of a spirit thus, for the 
time at least, subjected. The true worship, in 
short, is that of the inner man; and wherever it 
exists, it will be evinced in conduct as well as in 
words.* It will consist more in private com- 
munion with the Father of spirits than in public 
display. Its object is not to be seen of men. 
The Christian worshipper, conscious that the 
root of evil is within, will seek to have his very 
thoughts brought “into captivity to the obedi- 
ence of Christ.”” His daily life is a life of wor- 
ship. In his outward engagements and pursuits 
he has the fear of God before his eyes, and his 
desire is to make His law the rule of his actions. 
Weak and faltering though he be, again and 
again though he have occasion to repair to the 
“ fountain set open for sin and for uncleanness,” 
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or three are gathered together in my name, there 
AM I in the midst of them.” This is nota 
mere promise but the announcement of a fact, 
and to realize it ought to be the primary object 
of the Christian worshipper. Equally true is his 
declaration ‘without me ye can do nothing.” 
Endeavoring, therefore, to abstract his mind 
from outward objects, the language of his heart 
should be “ my soul wait thou only upon God! 
for my expectation is from Him.’”’ On this en- 
gagement of mind, the divine blessing will as- 
suredly rest, though he may not always be aware 
of it. If at such times, portions of Holy Scrip- 
ture be remembered with instruction and com- 
fort, or if he be led into self-examination as in 
the presence of the Searcher of hearts, or if he 
be made inwardly conscious of his sins and short- 
comings and induced to sue for pardon, or if his 
heart be filled with love and joy under a sense 
of the Lord's goodness, or if he be merely hum- 
bled under the feeling of his own helplessness 
and insensibility—whether these effects be pro- 
duced through the preaching of the word or from 
impressions made on the mind without any out- 
ward instrumentality, they are not the product 
of our fallen nature, but of the infinitely varied 
operations of the “ quickening Spirit.” They 
are equally proofs of the presence of Him, who 
in an unexpected moment, appeared in the midst 
of his disciples—“ the doors being shut’”—who 
joined himself to two of them on their journey to 
Emmaus, when, whilst eagerly listening to his 
discourse, they were unconscious that it was He 
who was thus opening their understandings to 
understand the Scriptures, and who now, in his 
spiritual and omnipresent character, manifests 
himself as the minister of the inner sanctuary of 
the heart, ministering to every one according to 
his need. 

Thus, while the Christian will not venture to 
use words of prayer or praise in worship when 
his heart does not prompt them, and though he 
cannot give himself a praying disposition, there 
will be times often recurring—whether it be in 
the public assembly or in his private devotions— 
when by the influence of the Holy Spirit, he is 
made so distinctly to feel his wants, as to be able 
from a full heart to pour out mentally or vocally 
his petitions for preservation from the temptations 
by which he is assailed from within or from with- 
out—for pardon for his past transgressions—for 
deliverance from the power and bondage of sin— 
for his family, his friends, the Church, or the 
world at large. The Spirit thus helps his infir- 
mities ; and we cannot doubt that prayers so 
quickened by the Spirit of Christ, and offered up 
virtually, if not verbally, in His name, are accep- 
table worship—prayers that, being made accord- 
ing to the will of God, will assuredly be heard 
and answered.* 


* Clement of Alexandria says, “Prayer, if I may 
speak so boldly, is intercourse with God; even if we 
do but lisp, even though we cry to Him in the inward 





Again, there are times when the disciple of 
Christ is made, by the influence of the same 
“ quickening Spirit,” so sensible of the forgiving 
mercy of God in having washed away his sins in 
the blood of Jesus, that his heart is filled with 
songs of praise. Similar feelings may arise on 
deliverance from temptation, on escape from out- 
ward danger, or on reflecting upon the goodness 
of an Almighty Protector and Provider; and 
when the melody thus raised in the heart breaks 
forth in outward expression, we cannot doubt that 
it is that “ fruit of the lips’ which is acceptable 
to the bounteous Giver of every good gift. 

(To be concluded.) 


JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 


LUCY’S GEMS. 


“You've read, my pet, in olden story, 

That often, o’er an infant’s bed, 
Some mystic gift of grace or glory 

By fairy hands was shed. 





I knew a child in modern days, 

Who, when a baby, thus was blest; 
But ’t was by One of rarer skill 

Than fays of old possessed. 


This Being, kind and powerful, lent 
This little child two wondrous gems, 

More precious than the costliest stone 
In eastern diadems.” 


“ Mamma! and were they all her own ? 
And might she always with them play ? 
What color were the toys, mamma? 
What kind of stones were they ?” 


“Two beaming sapphires! Heaven’s own light 
And color shone within them soft; 

But clouds would o’er them flit at times, 
And dew would dim them oft. 


Each in an ivory casket kept, 

Whose lid was moved on viewless hinge, 
With azure scroll-work all inlaid, 

And trimmed with silken fringe. 
Sometimes the child the casket locked, 

And kept it closed for many an hour, 
And none could lift the little lids 

Save the kind Giver’s power. 








recesses of the heart; for God always listens to the 
perfect direction of the inward soul to Him.” 
Chrysostom remarks, * It is not here as in the Old 
Testament ; wherever you may be, you still have the 
altar, the sacrificial knife, and the offering by you; 
for you yourself are priest, altar, and sacrifice. Where- 
ever you are, you may raise an altar by simply cher- 
ishing a devout and serious temper. Place and time 
are nohindrance. Though you bow not the knee, though 
you beat not the breast, though you stretch not out 
your hands to heaven, but only manifest a warm 
heart, you have all that belongs to prayer. The wife, 
while she holds in her lap the spindle, and spins, can 
with her soul look up to heaven, and call with fer- 
vency on the name of the Lord. It is possible for this 
man to offer a fervent prayer while on his way alone 
to the market—for that, to lift up his soul to God, who 
sits in his shop and sews leather; and the servant who 
makes purchases, goes errands, or sits in the kitchen, 
has nothing to hinder him from doing the same 
thing.” —Neander’s Church History, vol. 3, pp. 394 § 6. 
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But then, when He commanded her 
To ope each tiny, oval case, 

The gems within, by some strange charm, 
Had gained new light and grace. 


And fair they shone from morn till night, 
Those treasures ’neath the lifted lid ; 

And when the gems of heaven came out 
The gems of earth were hid. 


For oh! so delicately wrought, 
So dainty and so pure were they, 
The lamp-light and the evening air 
Would dim their azure ray. 


In each white case a magic well, 
A little fairy, charmed thing, 

At times to bathe the jewel poured 
Its never-failing spring. 


But more amazing gifts than these 
Each tiny talisman possessed : 

Now was she not a favored child 
To be so richly blest? 


No sooner did she raise the lids 

Than quickly, in each gem of light, 
A perfect little picture came, 

In colors pure and bright. 


’T was painted with consummate art, 
‘T was copied with a skill divine, 

From whatsoever chanced just then 
Before the gem to shine. 


Was it a friend’s beloved face ?— 
Not Raphael’s self the breathing form 
With such celestial truth could trace, 
So life-like, bright and warm ! 


Was it a landscape? lo! within 
Her jewels, waved the foliage green,— 
Hill, river, cloud and cot were there, 
And heaveu o’erarched the scene. 


All day the warm, bright sun for them 
New pictures of delight would weave, 
The crimson coming of the morn, 
The funeral pomp of eve. 


The tiniest flower that decked the bower, 
Was imaged in each azure gem; 

For them the rainbow smiled from heaven, 
The stars came out for them. 


But oh! most wonderfal of all! 

These faithful friends to none betrayed 
The shifting pageant as it passed, 

Save to the little maid. 


When others gazed they only saw 
A deep blue light that softly smiled, 
Untroubled, save at times by tears 
Shed o’er them by the child. 


Though deep within, e’en while they looked, 
The mimic diorama played, 

The gazers could but guess at it, 

. It smiled but on the maid.” 


“Mamma! mamma! who was the child ?” 
“Her name, my love, was Lucy Gray.” 


“ Why! that’s my name! You know, mamma, 


I've no such toys as they!” 


“Indeed you have! This very hour 
There is a portrait in them drawn, 

Of one you love—go now, my child, 
And shut them till the dawn.” 

“Oh, sweet mamma! 
You needn’t try to look demure: 

You’ve made a charming story out; 
But I am right, I’m sure. 


D’ve caught you now: 





Yours is the portrait painted there, 
In colors beautiful and bright ; 

I'll shut you up and keep you in, 
To dream about—Good night!” 


“ Stay, Lucy, love; you'll not forget, 
When you put up your nightly prayer, 
To thank the Giver of all good 
For gifts so rich and fair?” 


“No, dear mamma! And I will try 
To keep my spirit pure and true, 

That so, the costly gems He gave 
Lose not their heavenly hue.” 





THE LITTLE STRINGS. 


Did you ever see a gutta-percha face, children? 
And did you ever amuse yourselves with pinch- 
ing it one way and pulling it another, and seeing 
what different expressions it will put on? When 
you cease pulling and pinching it, it returns to 
the same face it was before. Now your little 
faces are softer than gutta-percha, and they are 
full of little strings called muscles ; and the little 
muscles pull them one way, and pull them an- 
other, just according to your feelings. Some- 
times you feel grieved or sad, and the little mus- 
cles pull your face into a very doleful expression, 
and we know by looking at you just how you feel. 
Sometimes you feel pleased or merry, and the lit- 
tle muscles pull your faces into smiles and dimples. 

But often there are wicked passions at work 
at the strings. Anger pulls, and Oh, what a dis- 
agreeable look the face puts on in a minute. 
Pride pulls the strings, or vanity, or envy, or 
discontent, or deceit, and each brings its own 
expression over the face. The worst of it is,;when 
these passions pull very often, the face does not 
return to what it was before, but the muscles 
harden and retain that ugly expression. By in- 
dulging in evil passions, people may work their 
faces up into such awful faces, that sometimes 
when you meet a man in the street you can tell, 
just by looking at his face, what his character is. 
A face that was very lovely when it was that of 
a child, has had the passion of anger pulling at 
it so often that it always wears a sullen, cross, 
dissatisfied look. Or ifa man has learned to love 
to hoard up money for his own sake, his face 
gets a mean, grasping look, and we say when we 
pass him, “There goes a miser.” Or if he has 
learned to lie and steal, he cannot make his face 
that of a truthful, honest man. 

Now, dearchildren, do you want to have pleasant 
faces that every body will love tolookat? Then 
don’t let the ugly passions get hold of the strings. 
Put them into the hands of love and charity and 
good-will and truth and honesty, and then they 
will be beautiful faces. 

I have seen faces without a single handsome 
feature, that were sweeter to look at than the most 
perfect features that ever were formed. And 
why? It was theexpression. And what makes 
the expression ? Qh, it all depends upon whether 
the bad passions or the lovely virtues get hold of 
the Jittle strings.—Am. Messenger. 
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From Bonar's Land of Promise. 
GETHSEMANE. 

Jerusalem, Sabbath, March 9, 1856.—The 
morning rose in beauty, and I sat at the window 
marking the different parts of the well-known 
scene, on this my last Sabbath in Jerusalem. 
Scopus and Olivet, with the range of city roofs 
between, looked brighter than ever. Nothing 
that the sunshine of the present, or the memo- 
ries of the past, could do for them was awanting. 
Almost under the window was “ Hezekiah’s 
pool,” as it is called; a little farther on, the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre; to the right on 
the hill rose the Church of the Ascension; the 
place where I was sitting was Mount Zion, and 
not far off there rose one of the few palm trees 
which still adorn Jerusalem. Congenial scenes 
fora Sabbath morning! There was no gloom 
nor heaviness. Light, love, peace, seemed to 
impregnate the air and tinge the sky. Desola- 
tion and death seemed far away. It was a liv- 
ing stillness that floated down from that old 
canopy of blue, speaking to us even more of the 
life than of the death of the Risen One; for 
though this is His city and His tomb, “ He is 
not here, he is risen ;”’ and it is of Him as the 
Risen Christ that this day speaks. Out of death, 
life has come; out of the grave, resurrection. 
The “ first day of the week!” How rich is the 
glow of the new dawn which the last chapters 
of the Evangelists record! Darkness had been 
for three days upon the face of the deep; and 
now God said “let the light be, and the 
light was.”” Qn this morn the “true light,”— 
the lux vera mundi—rose upon the city that 
sought to quench it. On what nation, city, 
soul, may it not rise if it rose upon Jerusalem ? 

After public service I took my Bible and 
went to Gethsemane, going out by the Jaffa 
gate. Outside was a goodly sight. Men, wo- 
men and children, all in gala dress, sat or stroll- 
ed upon the various slopes of Zion, and in its 
neighborhood. There were stragglers here and 
there for nearly a mile in all directions. The 
women were most numerous, and their white 
head-dress, sometimes swelling in the breeze, 
sometimes lying gracefully over their shoulders, 
glanced brightly out amid the less numerous red 
and yellow turbans of the men. Most of them 
were in groups, conversing with each other 
under the walls of the city, hard by the Jaffa 
gate, or on the knolls around. How like it 
seemed to the scene which the prophet gives, 
“thy people still are talking by the walls and in 
the doors of the houses,’ (Ezek. xxxiii. 30.) 

The city is no longer “Salem” the city of 
peace; nor is it either the city of righteousness, 
or the city of the great King. It lies not only 
waste, but defiled and unclean. The “holy 
flesh” (Jer. xi. 15) has passed away, and the 
only sacredness connected with itis in the mem- 
ories of the past. Yet the Moslem has affixed 
to it the name of holy, El-Kuds, and calls that 


1 clean which God has called unclean. I do not 
know that in so doing he had Scripture in his 
thoughts at all. Yet from the time of Nehe- 
miah downwards it frequently gets this name. 
“They cast lots to dwell in Jerusalem, THE 
Hoty Crry” (Neh. xi. 1.) “The Levites of 
THE Hoty Ciry were two hundred and eighty- 
four,” (Neh. xi. 18.) ‘“ They call themselves 
of rHE Hoty Crry,” (Isa. xlviii. 2.) “ Put on 
thy beautiful garments, O Jerusalem, THe Hoty 
Ciry,” (Isa. lii. ir ‘Seventy weeks are de- 
termined on thy Horny Crry,” (Dan. ix. 24.) 
“ The devil taketh him up into Taz Hoty Crry,”’ 
(Matt. iv. 2.) ‘Went into raz Hoty Crry 
and appeared unto many,” (Matt. xxvii. 53.) 
“ The Hoty Crry shall they tread under foot,”’ 
(Rev. xi. 2.) There are only two other places 
in which the words occur; and these refer to the 
heavenly, not to the earthly city: “I, John, saw 
THE Hoty Ciry, new Jerusalem, coming down 
from God out of heaven,” (Rev. xxi. 2.) “God 
shall take away his part out of rae Hoty Crry,”’ 
(Rev. xxii. 19.) But though only in these in- 
stances does the above expression occur, yet the 
epithet “ holy’’ is often found in connection with 
things pertaining tothecity. The people’s gifts 
are ‘‘ holy gifts,” (Exod. xxviii. 38.) The high 
priest’s crown is a ‘‘ holy crown,” (Exod. xxix. 
6.) The ointment of the sanctuary is “holy 
ointment,” (Exod. xxx. 25.) The oil is called 
“the holy anointing oil,” (Exod. xxx. 25) 
The Sabbath is a “holy day,” (Exod. xxxi. 14.) 
The high priest’s crown is a ‘holy crown,” 
(Lev. viii. 9.) His dress is “the Aoly linen 
coat,’ (Lev. xvi. 4.) The sanctuary is “the 
holy sanctuary,” (Lev. xvi. 33.) The water 
used in sprinkling is the “ holy water,’ (Numb. 
v. 17.) The people are called a “holy congre- 
gation,” (Numb. xvi. 3.) The utensils of the 
sanctuary are *‘ holy instruments,” (Numb. xxxi. 
6,) ‘ holy vessels,”” (1 Kings viii. 4.) The tem- 
ple is called “* the holy house,”’ (1 Chron. xxix. 
3.) The ark is called “ the holy ark,” (2 Chron. 
xxxv. 3.) The shrine is called “the holy ora- 
cle,” (Psa. xxviii. 2.) Mount Zion is called “ the 
holy hill,” (Psa. xcix. 9; Joel iii. 17,) “the 
hoy mountain,” (Isa. xxvii. 13.) The cham- 
bers of the priests are called “holy chambers,” 
(Ezek. xlii. 13.) The land itself is called “the 
holy land,”’ (Zech. ii. 12.) 

Since Scripture thus minutely gives the name 
of holy to everything connected with Jerusalem, 
there needs be no wonder that the city itself 
should get the name, and that the Mahommedans 
should preserve and perpetuate the name, long 
after that which gave origin to it had departed. 

I soon found a shady olive with a rock be- 
neath, where I could sit down. There were no 
groups of strollers near, nor was there so much 
as one passing fellah to disturb the quiet. The 
ground was partly ploughed, but the grain was 
barely showing itself. Small flowers, of various 
colors, sprinkled the soil. It is “ good to be 
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here;” but not good, as some have dreamed, to| EARTHQUAKES—THEIR DURATION AND THEIR 


be here always. To build or hew out a cell, 
and to ereep into one of its chambers, there to 
meditate and mortify “the flesh;” this is not 
religion, nor is it peace. A week’s retreat in 
such a spot, after the toil and buffeting of usefal 
but exhausting months, is much to be coveted; 
but a life-time’s slumbrous inaction, even in 
Gethsemane or Golgotha, would be utter weari- 
ness. The casual solitude, like that of Paul in 
the Mamertine dungeon, or of John in Patmos, 
or Whitfield upon the Atlantic Ocean, coming 
after brave doings and endurings; this is 
“the sleep which God gives to his beloved,” 
this is the silence which heals the wounds of the 
spirit, and fills it with serene, but not stagnant 
joy. 

‘Hew true does the gospel story of “the agony” 
appear when sitting among these olives. The 
sorrow, the cry, the anguish, the sweat—how 
real do they seem! How genuine the sacrifice; 
how complete the substitution of “ the just for 
the unjust!” It is no fictitious sorrow, no 
wasted blood, no useless endurance, no unmean- 
ing cry of sinking nature that this place speaks 
of. Each olive and each rock still repeat the 
strong crying and tears, ‘Father, if it be possi- 
ble, let this cup pass from me;’’ “thy wrath 
lieth hard upon me, thou hast afflicted me with 
all thy waves.’” The very spot where he knelt, 
we know not; it might be here where I am sit- 
ting. The place where the angel appeared to 
strengthen him we know not; it might be hard 
by. The place where the disciples slept, and 
Peter drew the sword, and Judas kissed, we 
know not. It could not have been far off. 
Along this way, “‘ he was led as a lamb to the 
slaughter.” 

A far truer thing did this old olive-yard seem 
to us than the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
that gorgeous pantheon of baptized idolatry. A 
far more solemn voice seemed to come from these 
rocks around, than from the pretended “ via do- 
lorosa,”’ or ‘‘ Ecce Homo” arch. The natural 
features were all authentic; man had marred no 
thing here. 

Yon turtle-dove is winging its way across the 
valley, seeking shelter from the heat. It finds 
it in yon neighboring olive, whose thick foliage 
shuts out the scorching sun. So let my soul 
find a surer, safer resting place in God’s goodly 
olive tree, his “plant of renown,” (Ezek. xxxiv. 
29,) beneath whose shadow there is security, 
and coolness, and peace. 

Farewell, Gethsemane! I have visited thee 
almost each day of my three weeks’ sojourn in 
Jerusalem; and every rock, and crevice, and 
hollow, and olive, seems already as familiar as 
the garden of my boyhood. From thee I carry 
home a life-time’s memories 





Be not fond of praise; but seek virtue that 
leads to it.— Penn. 


IMPRESSION ON THE MIND. 


Earthquakes furnish the most striking exam- 
ples with which we are acquainted of the pro- 
duction of stupendous effects in very brief inter- 
vals. The most fatal shocks ave often the short- 
est, and are over almost in an instant. In less 
than six seconds the thriving city of Conception 
was in ruins, with the earth rapidly opening and 
shutting in all directions, and smothering clouds 
of dust rising from the prostrate buildings, 
which, when they cleared away, revealed the 
survivors of the calamity, pale and trembling, 
ghastly and sepulchral in aspect, as if the graves 
had given up their dead. (araccas was levelled 
to the ground by three shocks, each of which did 
not last for more than three or four seconds, and 
all of them occurred within less than a minute. 
The utmost duration popularly assigned to the 
earthquakes of Jamaica, 1692, and Calabria, 
1783, amounted to three and two minutes. Yet 
in this space of time the surface of a large extent 
of country was so completely altered, that hard- 
ly a tract could be found retaining its former 
appearance entire. But the length of the inter- 
vals in these cases has doubtless been over-rated, 
for moments appear as minutes when people are 
in an agony of terror and apprehension. The 
effects of these mighty operations of nature com- 
prise the permanent displacement of land, either 
by elevation or subsidence ; the dislodgment of 
masses of rock ; the opening of extensive fissures 
in the ground, both horizontally disposed and 
radiating from a centre, some of which close 
again, while others are stable; with the dis- 
charge of hot water, steam, mud, sand, flame, 
and columns of smoke from the surface. But 
the immediate destruction of human life is of 
course the most fearful item, and the distress of 
the survivors, owing to the desolation of their 
homes, the loss of kindred, the paralysis of daily 
labor, and their own wild panic. At Lisbon, in 
1755, not less than 60,000 persons are supposed 
to have perished; in Calabria, in 1783, perhaps 
100,000 ; and still more extensively fatal were 
the awful shocks which ravaged the crowded 
cities of Asia Minor and Syria, in the reigns of 
the emperors Justinian and ‘Tiberius. It has, 
| therefore, been justly remarked by Humboldt, 
that there is no force known to exist, not even 
the murderous inventions of our own race, con- 
trived for each other’s extirpation, by which, in 
the short period of a few seconds or minutes, 
such a number of persons can be killed as by an 
earthquake. 


The impression made upon the mind by a vio- 
lent shock is described by all who have expe- 
rienced it as very peculiar, as well as inconceiva- 
bly terrific. Accustomed from early life to con- 
trast the mobility of water with the immobility of 
land, we regard these qualities as constant attri- 
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' butes, and grow up with the idea of having in 
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the latter a firm foundation of a sure resting 
place, whether going out or coming in, seated 
by the fireside, pacing the street, travelling on 
the road, or slumbering in the grave. All plans, 
engagements, journeys and amusements are 
based upon the presumption of the soil keeping 
steadily in its place, whether piled in hills, 
scooped into valleys, or spread out in plains; 
and of the seas, the rivers and the atmosphere 
being the only unstable elements around us. 
But these customary modes of thinking and act- 
ing are instantly shown to be delusive when the 
ground heaves, waves and eddies, as if suddenly 
rendered fluid, and the earth reels “to and fro 
like a drunkard,” while the most substantial 
works of man upon its surface tremble, totter 
and fall. The senses are completely bewildered 
by the strange awfulness of the scene. The 
power of thinking and acting at all is almost 
paralyzed by its suddenness, as well as by the 
apparent hopelessness of escape. A South 
American once observed to Captain Basil Hall, 
that earthquakes must be felt to be understood, 
referring as much to their peculiarity as to their 
terribleness. ‘‘ Before,” said he, “ we hear the 
sound, or, at least, are fully conscious of hearing 
it, we are made sensible, I do not know how, 
that something uncommon is going to happen ; 
everything seems to change color; our thoughts 
are chained immovably down ; the whole world 
appears to be in disorder; all nature looks dif. 
ferent from what it was wont to do: and we feel 
quite subdued and overwhelmed by some invisi- 
ble power beyond human control or comprehen- 
sion. Then comes the terrible sound distinctly 
heard; and immediately the solid earth is all in 
motion, waving to and fro like the surface of the 
sea. Depend upon it, a severe earthquake is 
enough to shake the firmest mind. Custom en- 
ables us to restrain the expression of alarm; but 
no custom can teach any one to witness such 
earthquakes without the deepest emotions of 
terror.” 

It is generally practicable, in volcanic erup- 
tions, to retreat to a safe distance from the 
stones and ashes hurled from the crater, and 
easy to avoid personal danger from the crawl- 
ing current of burning lava. Even when culti- 
vated fields, vineyards and homesteads are threat- 
ened by the fiery flood, it is often possible by 























artificial means to divert it into waste places and | 


barren grounds. Rarely also are the greatest 
waterfloods so sudden in their rise as to involve 
loss of life upon an extensive scale. But the 
probability of escape is incomparably less when 
the ground we trample on is in commotion, the 
sites of cities give way, and the area of a king- 
dom is convulsed. In whatever direction flight 
is directed, the mind gathers no comforting hope 
of security, for the very earth may open and en- 
gulf those who have escaped from the crash of 
their dwellings. ; 

Leisure Hour. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
THE CHRISTIAN’S ARMOR. 


List! the clarion is sounding’from mountain and hill; 
Come rouse thee, oh, Christian! Art slumbering still? 
The enemy has drawn out, in fiercest array, 

The hordes of his legions ;—come hasten away. 


Why lingerest thou sleeping on pillows of down? 
For the victor, are waiting the harp and the crown; 
And the arm of the Lord in its strength is reveal’d, 
For the help of the faithful, who haste to the field. 


Hasten, faint-hearted, nor venture to say, 

The foe is too strong, I shall soon fall a prey: 
The Captain stands ready to shield those from ill, 
Who in faith and in patience his mandates fulfil. 


Is it light that thou seek’st to show thee the way ? 
Or armor to shield thee, or strength to obey? 
A fountain of light to His people He’ll prove, 
And supply all their need in His infinite love, 


And whence comes the armor, of potency rare, 
Fashioned and formed with such exquisite care ? 
Not from the famed forges of Vulcan of old, 

Not glittering with silver, nor burnished with gold. 


The girdle about thee must Truthfulness be, 

For the father of lies is thy grand enemy; 

Thy helmet Salvation, and Faith for thy shield,— 
The faith in the Lord which makes everything yield. 


In his full suit of mail the Crusader arrayed, 


Among Paynim and Heathen the red cross display’d; 
But clothed with the spirit of thy Leader Divine, 
Thou'lt then have tbe substance, instead of the sign. 


As was seen on the breast of the High Priest of old 
The Urim and Thummim in letters of gold, 

So with righteousness perfect, must thou be array’d, 
And “Holy to God,” on thy banner display’d. 


This armor so perfect is put on with prayer, 

And by prayer is retained all its potency rare ; 

It will surely protect thee as onward thou goes— 
But beware lest thou turnest thy back to the foes. 


Keep thine eye firmly fixed on thy Leader Divine, 
Attentively waiting each gesture and sign, 

And thou’lt safely progress till the warfare is o’er, 
And thy dreaded assailant will battle no more. 


Then the conqueror, weary with turmoil and strife, 

Will hear from the lips of the Lord of his life. — 

“ Art weary ? Come rest in my mansions of peace, 

From the toil and the warfare I give thee release.” 
New Bedford. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreign IntTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Liverpool are 
to the 11th inst. 

Exe.ann.—Parliament was prorogued on the 2d 
inst. till the 19th of 10th month. The Queen’s speech 
was delivered by commission, and contains nothing 
of interest. 

The Agamemnon, which arrived at Valentia on the 
5th, encountered a, gale on the 30th ult., against which 
the ship under fall steam could scarcely make head- 
way. The gale continued during the three succeed- 
ing days, and no one expected the cable to hold from 
one moment to another. The speed of the two ships, 
and the amount of cable paid out from each, were 
about equal. The first regular message from Trinity 
Bay was received at Valentia on the night of the 9th. 
The speed of transmission was said to be greater than 
that attained during the experiments at Plymouth, 
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and the currents apparently as strong. The Times 
urges the speedy preparation of a second cable, con- 
sidering one line insufficient for the probable busi- 
ness. 

The Directors of the company owning the steamship 
Great Eastern had resolved to receive orders for its 
purchase or charter, and also to advertise it for sale 
at auction, meanwhile endeavoring to raise money on 
mortgage. 

A prospectus had been issued for the establish- 
ment of the Malta, Constantinople and Alexandria 
Telegraph Company. A submarine telegraph had 
been laid from Southampton to the island of Alder- 
ney in the English Channel. 

The Queen and Prince Albert returned from Cher- 
bourg on the 6th, and subsequently left England again 
for a visit to their daughter in Prussia. 


InELAND.—As an evidence of the improved condi- 
tion of society in Ireland, it is stated that ata late ses- 
sion of the Court at Carrickfergus, not a single pris- 
oner was before it for trial, and the High Sheriff said 
that during the last seven years only four circuits had 
occurred, on which there was any criminal business. 
In the interval between that and the preceding Assize, 
only 58 cases had been brought before the magistrates, 
40 of which were for drunkenness, and no case of in- 
jury to the person. 


FranceE.—The ceremonies connected with the in- 
auguration of the port of Cherbourg closed on the 
8th inst. Queen Victoria, Prince Albert and the 
Prince of Wales were present on the 5th. A banquet 
was given to them by the Emperor on board a French 
ship, at which the Emperor and Prince Albert made 
friendly speeches. The tidings of the completion of 
the Atlentic Telegraph were received during the 
Queen’s visit. 

Napiks.—Considerable indignation was manifested 
at Salerno, on account of prisoners being conveyed 
publicly in irons, to their places of punishment, and 
the government prosecuting their advocates. The 
sentence of Nicotera was commuted from death to 
perpetual servitude in the galleys. 


Inp1a —The Calcutta mail ofthe 4th ult. had reached 
Alexandria, but the news was unimportant. The re- 
bels had returned in force to the jungles of Jugdes- 
pore. 


Cuina.— Dates had been received from Hong Kong 
to the 23d. The Allies had advanced in gunboats 
without opposition to Tientsin, on the Peiho river, 
from which position they could command both that 
river and the great canal connecting it with the 
larger rivers to the south. They were followed by 
Americans and Russians. The French and English 
ambassadors had located themselves on shore. The 
High Mandarin, the second officer of the empire, had 
been sent to negotiate. 

The Russian mission at Pekin bas, in a recent re- 
port, made known the result of the last census taken 
by order of the Emperor of China. This document 
states the present population at 415,000,000; that of 
Pekin at 1,648,814. 


Cxit1.—Dates to 6th month 30th. Congress was in 
session, and its proceedings had been exciting. The 
election of certain members was contested by the 
Minister of the Interior, on the ground that the sen- 
tence of death recorded against them for complicity 
in the revolution of 1850, had not been revoked. 
Much angry discussion resulted, and it was reported 
that the President, in deference to publie opinion, 
would issue an amnesty. A literary and scientific 
periodical, entitled ‘‘ Revista del Pacifico,” was about 
to be issued quarterly at Valparaiso. 


Mexico.—Late accounts render it probable that the 
report of Zuloaga’s abdication was incorrect. Anew 


Ministry had been formed, which had passed a law 
against conspirators, a decree declaring the large 
quantity of arms in the hands of all classes of persons a 
great detriment to the public welfare, and another law 
enjoining the establishment and organization of de- 
fensive operations in town and country. No import- 
ant change in the state of the country appears to have 
taken place. 

Canapa.—The people of Toronto have sent an agent 
to England to invite Queen Victoria to visit Canada, 
on the occasion of the opening of a Crystal Palace 
exhibition at that place. 

Domestic.—The Daily Ledger of Leavenworth City, 
states that immediate application will be made to Gov. 
Denver to call an extra session of the Legislature of 
Kansas, in order that steps may be taken for the for- 
mation of another constitution. Official returns from 
seventeen counties, and incomplete ones from seven 
others, give 10,735 votes against the “ English prop- 
osition,” to 1,869 for it. 

The Postmaster-General has been assured that But- 
terfield & Co. will commence carrying the overland 
Pacific mail on the 15th of next monthyaccording to 
contract. 

The number of deaths from yellow fever, at New 
Orleans, during the week ending with the 15th inst., 
was 285; and 310 deaths occurred in the following 
week. The fever has been declared epidemic also in 
Charleston, where the deaths by it last week were 28. 

A ship of 800 tons is building at Green Bay, Wiscon- 
sin, of the native timber, and when completed, is in- 
tended to be loaded with lumber for ship building, and 
sent directly to Liverpool. The vessel is now ready 
for launching. 

The City Hall in New York was partially burned on 
the night ofthe 17th inst. ,the fire having probably orig- 
inated from the fireworks displayed during the eve- 
ning in celebration of the opening of the Atlantic Tele- 
graph. The damage amounted to about $50,000. 

The message of the President, in reply to that of the 
Queen, was not transmitted to Ireland until the morn- 
ing of the 19th inst. The cause of the delay has 
not been clearly stated. The process of transmis- 
sion is as yet exceedingly slow, the Queen’s message 
having required several hours to pass. Not only is an 
appreciable time consumed in the passage of each sig- 
nal through the cable, but the character of the signal 
itself is changed, and instead of being, as on a short 
line, sharp and prompt, it resembles a long wave, re- 
quiring from six to ten seconds between the beginning 
of its effect and the end. It has most force in the 
middle of its period, and gains and loses that force 
gradually. The ordinary recording instruments are 
pot adapted to these peculiarities, and required mate- 
rial alterations; hence delay must necessarily occur 
in the efficient operation of the line. Itis not intended 
to open it for business until the lst of next month, 
the interval being employed in testing the different in- 
struments and modes of operation. The Niagara ar- 
rived at New York on the 18th, having as passengers 
Cyrus W. Field, the general manager of the Atlantic 
Telegraph Company, whose exertions and perseverance 
contributed largely to its success, and W. E. Everett, 
the principal engineer of the Company. C. W. Field 
bears strong testimony to the earnest attention of all 
concerned in the attempt, to their respective duties. 
and to the valuable aid rendered by the English 
steamer Gorgon, which accompanied the Niagara as 
tender. It was found that the cable on the Niagara 
caused so much local attraction as seriously to de- 
range the compasses, and the Gorgon, therefore, went 
ahead as a pilot, steering the most direct course for 
Trinity Bay. But for this assistance, the cable would 
probably have been exhausted before reaching the 
shore, and thus the enterprise would have failed 
again. 





